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ROMANS 


CAESAR 


| esate CAESAR rose at dawn. 

“T have been away in dream, revising and defining, 
Dragging the darkness for the sun. 

Caesar’s an empty jug; belief’s refined in him 

To precious graining, antinomies devour 

The moments of a mind divided, 

Spawning rebellion on his province. 

This inner quibbling is a rot in Rome. 

The times are sick of juggling doubts, 

Outclowning freaks of circumstance, 


[59] 
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Ready for desperate treachery, 

Conceived of boredom. 

Perhaps it were better to have seen 

God in each figure and line, to have fled 
The wrangling of reasons, tripping and disputing, 
To have crowned the corpse of debate, 
Confused the chaos for some golden riot, 
Some dance in a fruitful season; 

Not balking at the visible we know, 

But playing variations on the myth. 

Well, we have stripped the music now, 
Spitted the weaving on our logic. 

I am tired of armies and the glory in Gaul, 
Having been tricked into greatness anyway. 
My mother suckled me with a kind of death 
Wisdom too soon, and late remorse. 


“How do the dead acquire indifference? 

Theirs are no whisper-loving ears; 

And even the calm quaint lies above their houses 
Do not much amuse them. 

But why does this flow in the swift channel? 
Who spoke of auguries here yesterday?” 


Stranger, you saw them bury him, 

You saw dead Caesar in the dimming earth 
Where stir a darkness and a whispering? 
We rammed this passion down the streets of Rome, 
Rome smelling of rats by the waterside, 
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Clarence Weinstock 


Where laughter knew a fierce betrayal. 

And when the weeping was done with, 

They found a cousin to Cassius in the gutter, 

A liberal citizen much the-morning-after, 

With a hollowed stomach and high fever, 

From which, among other things, and for sake of the 
common gaiety, 

He shortly lay down and died. 


PETRONIUS 


The poet receives Nero’s Sentence 


Here is an end, Tigellinus— 

Somewhat sudden, somewhat of a jest. 

Though I was not quite ready to erase 

This powdered metaphor, starched fantasy, my face, 
It would be silly to protest, to vaunt 

Vanity upon inconsequence, run backward to deny 
The wager lost. Events are like a woman, 

To be taken gallantly, not with amaze, 

High speech, or heave of trumpets. Admitted 

I might have gone the rounds once more, 
Matched phrases for the gold of stars, 

Playing with counters for a world at stake; 

I might have searched the moon for hidden sins 
And let the thoughts move in my brain 

Like angleworms, to catch some curious beast 
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For Caesar’s nibbling—what of that? 

I am a little doubtful, am not wise, 

Can answer no questions as to this life, ‘ 
Know only that the moon dies coldly, 

That the sun is jealous of its joy, 

And we must tear our pleasures violently 

From the reluctance of the hours. 

This is not wisdom. Understand, I am one man 

And cannot speak another knowledge. ‘ 


Tomorrow, envious Tigellinus, 

You will be lifted by a wind, 

Carried through dank collapsing corridors 

That were my veins. The wind will say, 

“Why and whither, O Tigellinus?” 

And in the passage, unexpected, 

You may come upon a swaddled Rome, ’ 
Spawned by a gasping jellyfish. 


JULIAN THE APOSTATE DYING IN PERSIA 


Wind weeping in dark sea-arms, 
Moon weaving on throbbing looms of the sky, 
I am the emperor Julian, shall it matter if I die? 


We who left Antioch will be forgotten. 
There was our blood and breath, 
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Clarence Weinstock 


Trembling in clammy all-effacing sleep, 
Enginery we defined, things pitiful we loved, 
Ironic trappings touched with meagre dye; 
There were our thoughts like fevered lechers, 
Raping our hearts— 

Spawn of some weird formless sun. 

In Antioch we shuddered in the pools of sleep, 
Remembering heavy pain profounder than the stars, 
Anguish held rare by the uncertain dust, 

Day twisting the mind, and how we bore 
Two loads for one, having enough, enough. 


Here is a valley of dead curses; 
The lips of the tongueless answer us 
The frozen eyes are scarlet stone. 


> 


We shall be blown to other lands, 
Springing weeds and thistles. 

We shall not care if the sky wears a moon, 
A crescent moon on her shadowy fingers. 
But when shall we sleep again?— 

When Julian buries his heart, 

When the bitter deride derision, 

And wine runs in the desert beds. 


All of us surrender, 

Proud beast and fretful feet, 

Tyrannous mouth and tender, 

The hard drum-beat sounds deadly and dull. 
So much sorrow for surrender, 
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So much for defeat. 

The kernel was not made to flower, 

The blossoms were crushed underfoot 

We wanted not Fate for a master; 

Chance was no better god. 

Now all things lovely are forbidden u 

We are the driven dreams that pace the night. 


Wind sweeping in dark sea arms, 
Moon weaving on throbbing looms of the sky, 
I am the emperor Julian, shall it matter if I die? 


SAINT AUGUSTINE MEDI 


I pouring derision hot upon my days, 

Hurrying to solder twisted chords of this music, ; 
Catching the threads with bitter broken fingers 
Could J affirm the common way? 

Once it was measurement of laughter, 

Song in the berry, wisdom in the wine, 

Oblivion for hereafter, and to stumbling tim 
Whirlwind. Yes, we had made our madness hol) 
Worshipped the witless feet, bought off the fates 
Till they were aged to mellow languor. 

I was a fool, eating the violet-colored flower 
Bruising untasted fruit, or pretending to shadows 
And all the while the years swirled over me, 
Eddied about the darkness of my eyes. 


[64] 








Clarence Weinstock 


Smiling, and cool as the twilight, approaching 

Softly the full-breasted sleep, the mother of mercy— 
Now may the tears be forgotten and even the anguish? 
Look, here were my wormy dreams and dead delight, 


Here I lying awake with insolent visions 
d > 
Cycles of blank eternity, I tearing at useless walls, 


1 


Running in blind alleys, futile entrances. 

Alone, I cry no more in laughter, murmur not in slumber. 
I am done in a way with other hands, 

Lips like seekers in darkness, blundering 

Of love, cuffs on half-willing wrists, 

Held out from weariness. 


The south wind is an evil wind 


I am alone in Africa. 


Clarence Weinstock 
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TWO POEMS 


NICHOLAS FLANEL THE ALCHEMIST ‘ 


“Le charnier fut fait et donné aT Eglise, pour l'amour de 
24 ’ 





Dieu, l’an 1399.” 


Come daimon now, uplift the glass, 
Reflect the dying candle-gleam, 
And show the images that pass 
Above my black and broken dream. 
Now that my spring is over, show 
Some blossom that defies the sun— 
Show me no more of crystal snow. 
The spring is ended; summer done. 


Daimon, obey my last behest 

Before my hungry bones have found 

A universal alkahest 

In yellow cerement, underground. 
Daimon, the dust is waiting. Time 
Embalms corruption yet uncast, 

No sullen furnace, acrid lime, 

Can now corrode my living past. 
Beyond our ruined architrave, 

Behold the evil arrows fall. 

High places shudder. Who shall save 
My poor hermetic ordinal? 

Where is the soul’s perfection? Where 
Shines the clear lamp of Tully’s mind? 


[66] 








Michael Roberts 


Show me the water, earth and air, 

And fire’s quintessence unconfined! 
These vessels crumble. None can hold 
Elixir-vitae we have known, 

Nor grasp the true alchemic gold 

Nor touch the substance of the stone. 
No subtle skill has ever turned 

That gold to dust that we appraise, 
Nor found the chalice that was spurned 
With such dark wine, in other days. 


DARKNESS IN STONY PLACES 


“Noctu ambulant per silvas, et loca periculosa; neminem 
timent.” 





Death, after lusting for so many 
Women so beautiful and tall, 
Hungers in darkness now lest any 
Song-birds or any singers call. 
Darkness is comfort for so many, 
Silent and uterine and warm, 

Night has for them no lithe antennae 
No law compelling thought and form. 
Sleep then, O troubled heart, nor fashion 
That heaven-haven in the mind; 
Thought is a stony place, and passion 
Lurks in the knowing, sudden, blind. 


[67] 
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Now, in the robe of darkness singing, 

Rises some herald of the cold 

Sinewy light the dawn is bringing , 
To crumple mind and manifold. 


Rest now, unquiet heart, dissemble 
Though stately palace peel and flake; 
Be still, unquiet mind, now tremble 
Lest in that chaos heart should break. 


Slowly the dark, as dawn approaches 
Rock and grey river, mountain-track, 
Sinks into form, and moss encroaches 
Unquiet green, in brown and black. 


Over dim crags and chaos swelling 
Thrills the unique auroral song; 
On crystal air the charm is dwelling, 


To melt in sunlight, golden-strong. 


Lovely the song as falling, falling, 

Stilling the heart, it brings a tear 

To cloud some palace, still recalling 

Some dream, some long-forgotten fear. ' 


Out of this chaos I decree 
Order, and so let order be- 
But the bird that sings is a part of me 
And it sings, it sings, in ecstasy. 
Michael Roberts 


[68] 











PLAY OF LIGHT 


THE MAGIC SIEVE 


This screen door is a sieve; 
Through it the day is drifting— 
The smell of the sea and the sun, 
And the shadows shifting 

From tendrils of tossing vines, 
The sweet frail spice 

From a wild-rose bush 

And the song of a thrush. 


The sunset colors soon, 

And then the light of the moon 

Will sift through the old screen door 
On to my kitchen floor. 


ROMAN CANDLES 


I hurled stars against the moon; 

Out from my hand they sprang full-blown 
Into the blue, on past the moon. 

They flowered like seeds the gods have sown 
In the paths of the wind—but died too soon 
And dropped their flaming petals down, 
Ashy before they touched the ground. 


Unmoved, the new moon, curved and far, 
Shone young with her aitendant star. 


Florence S. 


[69] 
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SEASONALS 


SPRING RHAPSODY 


I pin my faith to such as these: 
Titmouse and chickadees 

Pecking into piny roots, 

Hepaticas in warm boots, 

And an old vine that staggers up 
With one bud like a green cup; 
Wrens no larger than my thumb 
But louder than a bass drum, 
Pounding heaven with the notes 
That geyser from their brown throats 
Till the last snow slips off in inches, 
And fences bloom with goldfinches, 
And brooks that tangle ferny stems 
Run off in purling requiems, 
Sealing winter in a tomb 

And locking it with dogwood bloom. 


Oh, sing my faith, sing Bacchus-mad, 
The plum trees dance Pomona-clad, 
The petals touch my finger-tips 
And April—April’s at my lips! 








TREES IN A WINTER STORM 


There is no better place I know 

To think of trees in wind and snow 
Than here, where embers fall and glow 
Trees bewildered now in snow: 


An oak that flaunts a leaf that’s dead, 
Waving it bravely overhead 
As if it were a living thing. 


A twisted pine that tries to sing 
When blasts have taken by surprise. 


A willow tree grown windy wise, 
Pretending she would like to go 
With all the vandal drifts that blow. 


And there is one so human-like 
I shudder when the great gales strike: 


A tulip tree that grips a cup, 
Believing Spring will fill it up. 


There is no better place I know 
To think of trees in wind and snow. 


Leigh Hanes 


Leigh Hanes 
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HISTORY 


THRESHOLD 


We shall be silent in these first few hours, 
Letting the warm new knowledge breathe and grow 
From intimate buds into a look of flowers 

Back of our eyes. This sweetness that we know 
Is young and delicate and unaware, 

Too young for prisonment, too near for thought; 
It is like fingers slipping through my hair, 

That rest a moment, trembling and uncaught. 
We shall be quiet, so that when you leave 

An austere heaven will be left to me. 

I shall be lifted up too high to grieve, 
Translucent, lovely, in thin filigree 

The whiteness of the moment still unbroken, 

The song unsung, the frail white words unspoken. 


BURDEN 


It is a heaviness too great to bear 

To know you love me; my uncertainty 

Was delicate and winged as April air, 

Wrapping me softly while it left me free. 

Now I must bear the weight of your brown head 
Always upon my heart, always your eyes 
Aching behind my eyes—till I am dead 

In restless tremulous death a woman dies. 
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Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 


This is the way the wind must feel in spring, 
Burdened with odors. This is how a bird 
Pulsing with song must be afraid to sing. 
When there escapes a look, a light, a word, 

A part of me breaks walls and loosens tongue; 
A part stays back, reluctant and too young. 


BORDERLAND 


We must be brave to face this thing we know: 
We must direct our eyes to look and see: 

\ little ah ad « f us, of you and me, 

It goes before, unbeautiful and slow. 


Soon we shall come to it across our way, 


Pause in the dark, and draw each other near, 
Feeling the pathway strange, the moment dear, 
Not knowing whether to move or what to say. 


1 and strong 


And I shall feel your heart beat lot 

Against my heart; and you will hear a note 

Cry out and die forever in my throat, 

Articulate and perfect as a song. 

Then, hand in kindly hand, naked to truth, 

We two will walk together out of youth. 
Sarah-Elizabeth Rodger 
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FIVE POEMS 


PRAEFATIO 


Behold me sitting in my cell 
In cassock and grey cowl, 
Secure from all the hosts of Hell, 
And lonely as an owl. 


Behold me stir with facile pen 
The slender black bookstaves, 

Align them orderly, and then 
Command them as my slaves. 


Behold the poems I express, 
The subtly tart verjuice 

Of unexampled happiness 
Too small for other use. 


Behold me, safe from feather-nice 
Light-headed girls 0’ nights, 

Take refuge in this tiny vice, 
These cameo delights. 


ALIBI 


Do not be angry if I merely 

Shrug in reply to some bright pleasance. 
Do not be scared if I talk queerly 

I am not wholly in your presence. 


[74] 





















Fohn Belknap 


I am remembering, bone and marrow, 
Small wooden things I used to whittle— 
A painted bow and a flint arrow 
I loved and lost when I was little. 


BESTIARY 


The horse will drink himself to death 
When he is dry and hot; 

The mule, that beast of little faith, 
Untamed of man, will not. 


Outrage him, neither fire nor blows 
Will move him where he halts: 
We men die gladly for a cause 
Provided it be false! 


CANDIDA 


The arms of Venus, Juno’s eyes, 
“ The brain of Pallas, frigid, wise: 


i I searched the depths of your brown gaze, 
And I was lost for nights and days. 


I kissed you; you were soft and fair, 
And there was sea-foam in your hair. 


[ taunted you to make you speak— 
And heard the clatter of a beak! 
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Yes, you are quite Minerva’s bird 
Greedy and graceful, softly furred 
To fly by starlight, and unheard. 


AN OLD LAUGH OF LI Po’s 


Oh, half-seas-over, warm, well kissed, 
I walked alone from a carouse, 

One summer night of cool and mist, 
The rutted half-mile to my house. 


Because the blood rushed in my ears 
And leapt in artery and vein, 

I thought the music of the spheres 
Went minuetting through my brain. 


My heart was like a beaten gong; 
My feet were lighter than my breath; 
And that was lighter than a song 
That died with Sappho, drowned to death. 
Beyond the hedgerow a voice laughed— 
Male, mellow, resonant, and deep 
That pierced the shadows like a shaft 
And poured about my ears like sleep. 


“It is an old laugh of Li Po’s,” 
I said, “reéchoed from a dark 
Star somewhere, back to Earth across 
The fields of space, to light my lark!” 
Fohn Belknap 


[76] 





UP NORTH 
A CORNER ON EGGS 


This is the story of Swift-water Bill, 

And the dance-hall frail he loved until— 

Well, he loved her, curls and neat pretty legs, 

And each day he set her up her favorite ham and eggs. 


But he had to leave Dawson to pan more dirt 
“Come with me, little one,” he said to the skirt. 
“Leave these lights, and the good eggs and ham?” 
She asked him; “What do you think I am?” 


“Come, spend the winter!””—He wheedled, he knelt, 
He offered her half of his nugget belt. 

“Cook your sour biscuits, make soup out of hide?— 
I maybe ain’t a lady, but I got my pride!” 


She turned him down cold as a woman will— 

So resolved on revenge was Swift-water Bill. 

He bought Dawson City’s one and only crate of eggs 

To taunt his saucy lady of the neat pretty legs. 

He ate them fried before her, he gargled them raw, 

He had them boiled for other frails and saw that she saw. 
(Now strawberries sold for a dollar apiece— 

You can guess what an egg cost in bacon grease!) 

All his old pals on egg-nogs were fed. 

“Love and eggs are scrambled,” Swift-water said. 
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“Let her take or leave me—to me it’s all the same!”’ 
He finished up his egg jag, and hit for his claim. 


SKAGWAY WAS A WOLF 


Skagway was a wolf, 
And she lay in wait. 
Skagway was a wolf 
At the snow-blown gate 
Of the White Pass way. 
She devoured her prey. 


Skagway was a wolf, 
And grew over-bold. 
Skagway was a wolf 
Who at !ast grew old 
Lost her savage fangs, 
Died of hunger pangs. 


Skagway was a wolf, 
But her fur was thick. 
Skagway was a wolf— 
Now a rug! How quick 
And without any fuss, 
Tamely posthumous. 


A TOAST 


Who packed out from Dyea in ninety-six? 
Miss Belinda Mulrooney! 


[78] 











Margaret Skavlan 


Who knew how to pan for her own gold bricks? 
Miss Belinda Mulrooney! 


With a gun and a rod, who kept us supplied 

With game and with fish, and who served it up fried? 
Miss Belinda Mulrooney! 

Who reached Klondike City with twenty-five cents? 
Miss Belinda Mulrooney! 

Who tossed it “for luck” to the elements? 
Miss Belinda Mutlrooney! 

Who with trim basket-sleigh and dog Nero fared forth? 

Who served the best ten-dollar meal in the north? 
Miss Belinda Mulrooney! 


Margaret Skavlan 
TO A THINKER 
You would tie philosophy 


To a comet’s tail; 
You would analyze the bat 


And the nightingale. 

Leave your logic for awhile 
When the stars begin; 

Let the dusk winds play your soul 
As a violin. 


Nadejda de Bragan,a 
[79] 
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WINDY PLACES 
NORTHWEST PASSAG! 


Out of lost houses, in the hour of nightfall, 

I crept along the barriers of the dusk, 

The beams of silence settling in the light fall 

Of leaves, and the sea’s faint sulphurous musk 
Drenched on the air. I will creep under these, 

I said, down to the cold assaulting tides, 
Through the marsh grasses and the twisted trees. 
The earth is old tonight; no song abides. 


Then ocean voiced the ages’ dirge and tossed 

Its awful hair; and the Twins departed 

Through the doors of evening, while Uranus 

The moons of Saturn, and the Huntsman darted, 
His fiery dogs trailing the asteroids. 

Northwest the Dipper circled, and the loon 
Commenced his vigil in nocturnal void 

Where diamond armies waited on the moon. 
Alone, I crept to lie by the sea’s side, 


Lonely and lost in a madness that my blood 


Answered with madness, while the moon-cold tide 
Roared in my veins its enduring solitude. 


The sea’s hands reached for my heart’s hands, and m 


Thirsted for waters of wine, but the lips I pressed 
Were the ocean’s only, and the sand’s cold hips 
_ay against mine, and a wave against my breast. 
Lay against mine, and g y | 


[80] 
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It is the vain proud legend, I made moan; 


Howard McKinley Corning 


Men with the moon’s cold madness in their breasts 


Going the lonely way of song alone 

Under immortal stars and mortal jests. 

It is the tides of rhythm that we follow 

West to the sea’s waste. No soft-armed south 
; 


Drowses to hold us, but this loneliest sorrow 


Of breathing song upon a salty mouth. 


GREEN COUNCILLORS 


Here in this windy place 
Where mountains heave their floors, 
Leaving low trails, I face 


Green councillors. 


And though from hearing tissues 
Of heaven weave and spin 
Among dark boughs, the issues 


Ot know ledge begin, 


It is not sky that nurtures 

The branches of my heart, 

Nor the wind’s bird whose measures 
My own impart, 


But earth, whose nervous message, 
Soaring in solitude, 
Finds in these green ones passage 


To sting my blood. 
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A PROUD MAN WALKS IN THE DESERT 


Out of this desert only I— 
Dung of the earth and spawn of the sky. 


This sage lies down at the tread I make; 
These blankets of the desert shake. 


The rattler and the lizard crawl 
To stony tunnels. I of all 


This death in dust assume to be 
The Godhead in identity. 


I alone may walk and fling 
My pride at earth for pride to sing; 


And loudly on my chest declare 
My selfhood through the desert air, 


Beating to bid my courage thrive 
And keep my very God alive. 


SONG TO SAY A FAREWELL 


Some evening, when the forest is a mist 

Of green that is not green but moonlight sifting, 

And the gaunt wolf howls far off, and the light lifting 
Of branches troubles the hemlock, I shall twist 

An alder sapling from the foaming river, 

Measure the moon’s arc on Nehalem’s shoulder, 


[82] 


Howard McKinley Corning 


And through the light-lit waters, from boulder to boulder, 
I'll follow the world’s roll on its long endeavor. 
I’ll race, the wind’s voice reedy in my ears, 
The owl and chipmunk at the night’s cool doors 
Talking to silence, through the iron starkness 
Of trees that split the stars—climb, till the floors 
Of space are lifted and the sea appears: 
And there leap out into. the taking darkness. 
Howard McKinley Corning 


EVEN THEN 


The birds went mad, the streams rose up 
And flooded the green hills; 

The sun fell headlong on the earth 
Exploding daffodils. 


But even on that glittering day 
He wept for the gay earth; 

For him the end of flower and bird 
Eclipsed their sunny birth. 


That day and all such days to come 
To their sure fate he gave— 

He looked ahead and saw the snow 
Lie white upon their grave. 


David Hamilton 
[83] 
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INTERVAL FOR A SONG 


Again the trees are crisp with leaves. 


Toads are chirping the moon around 
The sky once more with a thin sound 
That pierces swiftly as it weaves 

From dream echoes the tune of dreams. 


Near to this faint-memoried spring 
Returned, we pause, and the wind gleams 
Upon our backs, remembering. 


Leaves in the breeze shatter like waves! 


A newer toad suddenly braves 
His rhythm again all too soon. 


Lovelily melting is the moon! 


We, who had kept the crunch of snow 
And the silent stone, freshly hear 
The myriad sounds of last year. 


We had not learned; we did not know. 


The doom we made when we were caught 
With silence under softened rain 
Was once too ominous for thought. 


But trees are crisp with leaves again! 


[84] 








Edwin Duerr 


Our trembled voices hunt a song 
To sing: song gloriously made, 
Song irrevocable and strong, 
Song for throats of the unafraid! 


Beginning like tree-toads at night 
Our found song, so timid, so slight, 
Will resonantly soar delight 

Up to wind among trees in might! 


This new song made and, bird-like, flown 
With the first fall of winter snow, 
We can rest and silently go 
Treading on leaves back to the stone. 
Edwin Duerr 


POEM TO EMILY DICKINSON 


To die by oneself, overnight, as the flower dies, requires 


courage. 


Men of God! we die a little each time we chant a prepara 
tion: 
At death, there is very little left to die. 


To die and to take the silence with one 


We leave, jealous of the living, 
So that it is almost as if it had not been: 


This is the true immortality. 





Pauline Le ade r 
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HONEY HIVES 


Push into the rock, O vibrating electric drills, 

Split the stones! 

You steam-shovels, dig your stiffened fingers into the earth, 
Scoop up sand and rocks 

And spill them into big waiting trucks. ' 
(Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!) 


Let air into the earth where air was not before 


Swing, cranes! Hoist, derricks! 

Fling your geometric planes into space. 

You creeping spiders, hand out your huge webs of steel 

On the soft noon-day sky. 

(But Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!) 

Spurt, blow-torch flame! Glow, meteor rivets! 

And tapping woodpeckers, drill your steely bills into the 
clanging metal. 


Cover with flesh that grinning black-boned skeleton. 
Slap on cement. Pile on the bricks, row on row. 
Put in the casements. Polish the brass. ? 
(Hurry! Hurry! Hurry!) 
Rip down the last piece of scaffolding. 
Look!—A slender pyramid terraced and towered 
Soars gracefully into the sunset sky! 
But within those windowed cells 
Fat bees hive sticky golden honey. 
M. Sweetkind > 
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MOMENTS 
THAT NIGHT 


The moon was swinging in a dome 
Of velvet blackness overhead, 

And I was late and far from home— 
I had been burying my dead. 


Sorrow at my left hand strode, 
Remembrance at my right hand stumbled; 
And so we traveled down the road 

And over us the moonlight tumbled 


There, dancing in a meadow sweet, 
With tattered shreds of shucks of corn 
Rattling beneath mis-shapen feet, 

A scarecrow, shabby and forlorn. 


His dance was slow, his dance was fast; 
Cadenced to the moon-mad strains 

Of music, from water slipping past 

Black rocks, from winds in tree-dark lanes. 
My eyes searched up the blue-black bowl; 
The moon was gone; the sky was numb. 

A lone wolf blared a stunted howl 

One echo, and then all was dumb. 


As I went down the road again, 
The mocn fell through a broken cloud; 
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A sound of winds blew round my brain; 
Black laughter twisted me a shroud. 


SUICIDE 


Dark are the words that flow in the dark, 
Oily and unctuous, thick as old blood, 
And only smooth slow ripples mark 

The end of a path one man has trod. 


The circles widen, the ripples pass, 
The wind has left the willow trees 
Brooding over the pool’s dark glass 
As the shadows stiffen and freeze. 


SWIFT MOMENT 


Scream of siren; blat of horn; 
Ambulance slides like a thorn 
Through the traffic’s quivering 
Flesh. Policemen’s whistles sing 
Warnings in a shrill bird’s trill. 
Death is furiously still. 


ON HEARING A SYMPHONY OF SIBELIUS 


Along these bleak harsh wastes of ice and snow 
Wandered a timid wind. So very young 
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This wind it hardly knew it had a tongue 
To lash at frozen trees; to howl and blow 
Weird sounds, first softly in a tremolo, 
And then as if Satan himself had flung 
His witches at the bells of Hell and rung 
A stark tumultuous symphony of woe. 


Tonight a moon the cold ground thin and bright 
Pierces the sky; and grotesque shadows stand 
Beside the stunted firs; and all the night 

Black water swirls along the frozen sand. 

And there’s a wind long lost and mad with fright 
Circling furiously this barren land. 


EVENING ON THE LAKE 


A heron wings stiffly up the gray 
Mood of the lake, and then he soars 
Out to where, in the dying day, 
Softly, softly the twilight pours 


Its essence of dusk. And now a lark 


Rides to heaven with a song 
So full it spills to me. The dark 
Rings like a sweetly muted gong. 
William Closson Emory 
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COMMENT 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


HE death of D. H. Lawrence (David Herbert, those 
familiar initials stand for, and the date and place were 
March 3rd, at Vence, near Nice)—the death of D. H. 
Lawrence seemed sudden and shocking, though ever since 
the world first heard of him everyone has known that he 
was frail, tuberculous, and likely to drop earthward at 
any moment. Surviving by a miracle from month to 
month and year to year, he seemed somehow one of those 
mortals who conquer the bitter threats of mortality and 
wrest long life from the forgetful fates. We had no warn- 
ing, we heard that he was hoping to return to New Mexico 
—and then, all of a sudden, came the news that he had 
journeyed to a more distant country and would visit us 
no more. In his forty-fifth year the account was closed. 
The news carried me back to the beginning of Porrry, 
and to the group of eight poems which opened for us the 
fateful year 1914. It reminded me also that of all our 
numerous correspondents, famous and obscure, none has 
ever sent us letters more interesting, more revealing, than 
his. Reading over these twenty-one missives to the editor 
whom he “looked on as a friend,” I wish I might quote 
them in extenso, ahead of the inevitable Life and Letters 
which must come in a few years. I arrange them in 
chronological order, and copy now and then a sentence or 
a paragraph. 
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In May, 1914, he sent from the Gulf of Spezia, where 
Shelley died, fantastic thanks for our modest check: 

You put me a fine big batch in the January issue, and when I got your 
check I gasped, seeing it was in payment of mere verse. I felt my fortune 
was made at a stroke. 

Two months later, on the very day when the Central 
Powers were declaring war, he tells of a dinner with Miss 
Lowell and Mr. Aldington, and adds: 

We had some poetry. But—dear God!—when I see all the understand- 
ing and suffering and the pure intelligence necessary for the simple per- 
ceiving of poetry, then I know it’s an almost hopeless business to pub- 
lish the stuff at all. It must stand by, and wait and wait. 


The next letter, in mid-November, touches the universal 
world topic, 4 propos of Poetry’s War Number: 
The war is dreadful. It is the business of the artist to follow it home to 


the heart of the individual fighter, not to talk in armies and nations and 
numbers, but to track it home—home. 


Which is what the war novelists and poets have been doing 
ever since. 

Ten months later the war was tracking him home. On 
September 15th, 1915, he writes: 


This is the real winter of the spirit in England. We are just preparing 
to come to fast grips with the war. At last we are going to give ourselves 
up to it, and everything else we are letting go. 1 thought we should never 
come to this, but we are. And the war will go on for a very long time. 
I knew it when I watched the Zeppelin the other evening, gleaming like 
a new sign in the heavens, a new supreme celestial body . . . which had 
assumed the heavens as its own. 

God knows now what the end will be. Only I feel that even if we are 
all going to be rushed down to extinction one must hold up the other living 
truth—of right and pure reality, the reality of the clear eternal spirit. 
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One must speak for life and growth, amid all this mass of destruction and 
disintegration. 

In October of 1915 he is looking across the sea: 

Probably in a month’s time I shall be in New York. I hope I can come 
to Chicago to see you all. I must see America. Here the autumn of all 
life has set in, the fall. We are hardly more than ghosts inthe haze, we 
who stand apart from the flux of death. I think one can feel hope there. 
I think that there the life comes up from the roots, crude but vital. Here 
the whole tree of life is dying. It is like being d the underworld. I 
must see America. I believe it is beginning, not ending. 

But Feb. 1st, 1919, he is still longing in vain for America 
—‘“it is not indecision, but damnable circumstance which 
prevents my coming.” And besides, the flu keeps him in 
bed in his Derbyshire cottage—‘‘a voyage autour de ma 
chambre finishes me.” Not until the summer of 1922 does 
he set foot in these United States, and the quest of health 
carries him swiftly across the continent to New Mexico. 
In October he sends some impressions of America from 
Taos: 

What do I find? God knows. No, not freedon 
illusion anyhow, as you suggest. I find a tension li! | 
which might snap but probably won’t—something a bit hard to bear 
“Stiff-necked and uncircumcised generation”—that inhuman resistance 
to the divinity—would be perhaps superhuman and fourth-dimensional. 
But always resistance. Reminds me of the great cries in the Old Testa- 
ment: “How long will ye harden your hearts against me?”” But who is 
Jehovah in this case, I don’t know. An Almighty, however, not a Do 
a Thunderbolt, not a Logos. 












In September, 1923, while I was abroad, he was in 
Chicago for a day—“a queer big city with a sort of palpi- 
tation I couldn’t quite understand”—and the following 
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March he and his wife and their friend Miss Brett spent a 
day with me in the “queer big city” and had dinner with 
a few poets. “I shall never forget that afternoon,” he 
wrote afterwards from Taos, “that lake with a stripe of 
snow like a skunk’s nose.”” And a much later letter refers 
again to 


that day in Chica and the ice on the shores of the lake, which I shall 
never forget, so v ind American still, with that wild forest of a city 
behind. Something queer and terrifying about Chicago, one of the 


the earth, more so than New York. 


S 
i) 
oO 
oO 
a 


That March day in Chicago in 1924 was my only chance 


lk and the touch of eyes and hands the 


to verify by ta 
impressions gained through a desultory correspondence of 
ten years. I found a man uncannily active in spite of 
slight figure and frail health; with a roving observant eye, 
prehensile hands, a body alert and ready to leap like a cat, 
and a mind as taut as a steel spring. One felt an urge for 
life in his company; there was nothing sedative or soothing 
about this faun-like creature who wore no conventional 
veils over a spirit that darted this way and that to its 
discoveries. Nothing reminded one of his physical weak- 
ness; on the contrary he seemed lithe and extra-fit for 
dart and recoil—one had to sharpen one’s paces to keep 
up with him. He looked like his pictures—the small face, 
triangular with its thick reddish hair and pointed beard, 
the narrow-chested thin-flanked body, the legs that 
seemed to clear the ground even when they rested. The 
contrast between his litheness and the solid well-rounded 
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stability of his guardian wife was a lesson in the mystery 
of affinities. 

They went on to Taos, and the Del Monte Ranch 
seventeen miles beyond it, “‘a little ranch of my wife’s, 
paid for by the ms. of Sons and Lovers.” Afterwards to 
Mexico for the second time, and then back to various re- 
treats near the Mediterranean. From Florence, in March 
1928, he wrote the last letter I shall ever receive from 
him. “I hope we shall go back to New Mexico some time 
this year,” it said, “and see you again in Chicago. I feel 
it’s time I connected up again with the West.” 

But the letter was chiefly about the book which has 
stirred up so much controversy of late, Lady Chatterley’s 
Lover. It went on: 

Meanwhile I’m busy here printing my new novel in Florence—1 
copies, of which soo for America. It is a nice and tender phallic novel 


not a sex novel in the ordinary sense of the word. I don’t know how 
much you sympathize with my work—perhaps not much. But anyhow 


you know it is quite sincere, and that I sincerely believe in restoring the 


other, the phallic consciousness, into our lives: because it is the source of 


all real beauty, and all real gentleness. And those are the two things, 
tenderness and beauty, which will save us from horrors. And I think 
with Porrry you’ve worked for those two things. And in my novel I 
work for them directly, and direct from the phallic consciousness, which, 
you understand, is not the cerebral sex-consciousness, but something 
really deeper, and the root of poetry, lived or sung. 


Rereading this letter after these two years, I am re- 
minded of the string of scathing adjectives hurled 
against its author by Senator Reed Smoot of Utah in 
the course of his noble effort to protect our morals by 
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censorship. The letter is proof that Lawrence also, in 
his way, was protecting our morals; and, as he thought, 
from a more devastating disintegration than anything 
Senator Smoot anathematized; the disintegration which 
comes from an inverted sex-consciousness feeding upon 
pornographic poisons, hissing lewd whispers, diverted by 
leers. Lawrence’s preoccupation with sex was honest and 
open; there was no pornography in it. His attitude, in- 
deed, was worshipful; his attack on sex taboos that of a 
crusader. As Henry Seidel Canby said in the Saturday 
Review of March 25th: 

John Bunyan and D. H. Lawrence would have respected each other 
and argued magnificently, neither listening to a word. Both, in a re- 
stricted sense, were Puritans. ... / All Lawrence’s books were written toim- 
prove civilized man, who was visibly losing those powers which come 
from the depths of emotional virility. . . 

He knew just what was wrong, and in this again he resembled all the 
great Puritans. It was our sex that was decaying, infected by the ethics 
of Victorianism, smothered by hypocrisy, made dull and apathetic by 
mechanical living. The sexual emotions, as psychologists had recently 
discovered and artists had always known, were inseparably related to 
creative activity. Dull them, and you dull the man or woman. Warp 
them into mechanical responses, and you turn civilization mechanical 
and prepare for its death, 

rhus his books became as much propaganda as Pilgrim's Progress. 
And perhaps it is too early, in spite of Senator Smoot, to 
pronounce upon the final value of that propaganda. 

I have left myself little space for discussion of Lawrence’s 
rank as a poet; indeed, this would be repetition, coming 
so soon after my February review of his Collected Poems. 
He was, as I said then, a poet of uncertain inspiration, 
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and a careless and casual technician. But he wrote a few 
poems too poignant to be forgotten, too beautiful to 
perish. And that, for any poet, is a sufficient claim to a 
footing“in some Parnassian field with other immortals. 
H. M. 


REVIEWS 
THE TESTAMENT OF ROBERT BRIDGES 


The Testament of Beauty, by Robert Bridges. Oxford 

University Press. 

The Poet Laureate’s long poem, published on his eighty- 
fifth birthday, at once became a public event. Against 
an adverse prejudice aroused by unreserved praise both 
in England and America, must be set one’s respect for the 
poem’s dignity, its reserves of profound reflection, and 
its patent sincerity in working out a personal philosophy. 
Poems of this type are rare today. Into this one Bridges, 
whose previous work has been in shorter lyric and dra- 
matic forms, has put the thought of a lifetime. For his 
mode of handling his material he has gone—as Herbert 
Read has pointed out in the most discriminating review | 
have seen—not to Dante but to Lucretius. Mr. Read, 
using a suggestion from Eliot, has shown how far this 
method is impracticable in modern poetry. It is dis- 
cursive, or descriptive, method, as against the intuitive, 
or allegorical. It discards, at the outset, the intense and 
visual beauty, immediate in its unreflective appeal, by 
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which modern poets have triumphed. The Testament of 
Beauty consciously joins the ranksof long analytical poems, 
but in doing so itavoids thelanguage and method by which 
it could best appeal to the contemporary world. 

To the validity of the poem’s central idea one may 
assent readily. Bridges pays tribute to the ripe intellectual 
heritage by which modern man has been guided—after the 
example of supreme Greek thought—during the highest 
phases of his history. The Platonic concept of Reason 
guiding the twin horses of Breed and Selfhood, each noble 
in destiny but corruptible in its desires, furnishes him 
with a general scheme. Into this scheme an elaborate 
documentation is fitted. The creeds and institutions of 
two thousand years are canvassed. The claims of the 
individual man, the claims of society, and the sanctions 
devised to meet those claims (honor, morality, law, and 
codes of responsibility) are marshalled into a system 
which—far from exhibiting any originality of outline- 
becomes increasingly familiar as the exposition proceeds. 
The final deduction (divested of details which need not 
be summarized in view of the poem’s clarity of outline) 





is briefly stated. Man, elemental and unconscious, feels 
within him the struggle of the individual self against the 
collective breed. Grown conscious, he grows selfish. 
Individuality makes its claim against society, but since 
native generosity has become corrupted, consciousness 
absorbs the human virtues of sympathy and humility. 
Reason intervenes: she reconciles the “two prime Instincts” 
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of Breed and Selfhood. She supplies the sense of order, 
integrates the forces of life, gives man a vision of the 
ordered Whole toward which, in his spiritual evolution, 
he has been laboring, and thus enables him to achieve, 
through the instrument of high feeling, the climax toward 
which every effort leads—Beauty. Beauty is the single 
approach to the highest Wisdom that transcends al| 
of the material obstuctions of reality. 

Certainly no harm—rather a definite good—can be 
done in having this traditional philosophy restated. 
Bridges has apparently kept in touch with the intellectual! 
movements of his time, but hardly with the esthetic. He 
is probably unaware that the outline of man’s spiritual 
development which he describes has been seriously 
questioned by modern writers and artists, and that, far 
from proceeding by rigorous logic from unconsciousness 
toward consciousness, and thence toward the high goal 
of rational beauty, many of his later contemporaries have 
been reverting, both for their clues to meaning and for 
their artistic methods, to the unconscious. What they 
have found there constitutes a sort of knowledge of which 
Bridges himself is largely innocent, or which he is willing 
to face only in part and then under pressure. But in 
reversing the direction in which human intelligence travels 
without being aware that they deny man’s rational des- 
tiny, these moderns foster a delusion which must prove 
disastrous not only to human progress but to the art in 
which Bridges’ Beauty finds its ultimate dwelling-place. 
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Bridges’ poem is a document on the highest form of 
individuality. Reason works in the individual, to whom 
beauty is revealed and from whom art proceeds. This 
faith the poet espouses with a voice which, despite its 
inflections and subtleties, remains simple and credulous. 
That voice is not without the accent of cynicism which 
seizes the philosopher when he submits to scientific law, 
or when he stakes the rights of the highest individual 
against those of the clamoring masses. War still has its 
uses in curbing the savageries of pride and jealousy; 
democracy is impossible until reason attains the power 
which will keep the baser man out of high places; mar- 
riage is the simplest assurance of integrity and sacrifice. 
If these truths are still valid, they must be presented in a 
language which will appeal to a world grown skeptical of 
dogma and convention. Despite his persuasive probity, 
Bridges lacks that language, and the shortcomings of his 
work, as a poem, must be traced to this deficiency. 


The moral value of a poem depends on the poet’s grasp 
of the physical and spiritual reality to which his morality 
applies. Bridges has been denied this control by his in- 
tellectual austerity, his fastidious aloofness from the 
world in which the true poet mixes. Unable to arrive 
there imaginatively he has turned his best efforts to prosodic 
and linguistic studies. The sharp lyric sensibility which 
once produced masterpieces like Nightingales (and which 
enabled Hopkins, his recluse friend, to win in his verse 
an amazing perception of reality) was chilled by studied 
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discipline. Throughout The Testament of Beauty the 


weight of favor goes to the still exceptional individual in Gol 
whom a life of mental luxury akin to Bridges’ own is I 
possible. The lines are haunted by the emotional sterility 
which turns a skeptical ear to ecstasy and song—even as aid 
they come from an uninformed mind. Compassion is fal 
subdued to polite benevolence, passion to tenuous critical sill 
inquiry; and the poetic character of the lines shows it. an 
The limp “quantitative alexandrines”’ follow one another ho 
without steady impulse, organic logic, the surge of pro- fre 
found insight. They contain many fast truths and many en 
open questions, but no conviction or creative audacity m 
fuses these into an inevitable certitude. They remain tenta- el 
tive and equivocal. So obvious is this poverty of inspiration di 
that hardly one line out of a hundred could be quoted as W 
poetically sensitive and alive, and the lack of poetic sub- tl 
stance becomes so painful that at last Bridges must him Oo 


self confess to the shabbiness of his verses, to the un 


avoidable truth that in his case reason did not arrive at t' 
the beauty to which he gives his entire philosophy as a ) a 
testament. h 
The Testament of Beauty may well be one of the persona! t 
triumphs of the day, but this will remain largely the satis- ¢ 
faction of its author. He has not found the words or the ( 
art which would liberate his message, and make it the 
property and guide of his contemporaries. \ ( 
M. D. Z. | 
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4 POET OF THE BAROQUE 


Gold Coast Customs and Other Poems, by Edith Sitwell. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Miss Edith Sitwell makes poetry. She makes it with the 
aid of intricate devices metrical, fanciful, intellectual. She 
fabricates it like a fashionable couturier, out of patterned 
silks tucked and pleated and ruffled; trimmed with ribbons 
and beads and laces, the whole folded and draped over 
hoops and corsets. Is there a human form under the 
frame-work? Perhaps there is one, invisible under the 
enormous skirts, but almost discernible behind the painted 
mask and the scarlet wig. Indeed, we behold it pacing in 
elaborate measures, curving, dancing, pirouetting over the 
drawing-room floor of life. Now and then it opens a 
window on the queer impossible scrambling world; and 
then, quickly shutting out the view again, makes a pattern 
of horrors out of what it imagines it has seen. 

All this is authentic art, as skilful as the rococo decora- 
tions of Louis the Fifteenth’s palaces, though less valid as 
an expression of its period. No modern artist can separate 
himself so completely from the workaday world of this 
twentieth century as those aristocrats of the French court 
did from the pre-revolutionary unrest beneath their gilded 
overlay of splendor. For better or worse, our swellest 
poets of the upper crust are more aware of what is going on 
over the edge of their outlook, and this prevents their 
acquiring, in any high sense of the word, style. Those old 
royalist Frenchmen had style; the world which has passed 
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away from it respects it, even weakly imitates it, to this 
day. But for Miss Sitwell and certain lesser poets of her 
kind, chic is a better word. 

Her rattle of alliterative syllables of equal length— 


or ee 


“mask flaps fleet,” “rat-fat soul,” “bug-bear bone,” etc. 
her swift trill of rhymes, her negro kings and cannibals, 
And the Amazon queen 
With a bone-black face— 
all these in their proud array of marching syllables are very 
swell indeed; but somehow they make me think of those 
“period rooms” which are not quite of any period, certainly 
not of their own. 

Occasionally some poem takes a shape of more personal 
beauty, like the first of the Six Songs and parts of the long 
and complicated Metamorphosis; for Miss Sitwell cannot 
always hold her art within restrictive bounds. And under 


her artificialities is a certain hard harsh brazen motive of 


satire which with slight strain might be taken as an indict- 
ment of her time, her uppercrust world and herself. As 
who should say, “Here we are, as black and cruel as they 
make ’em—we’ll sing you a song of jibes.” H. M. 


ALINE KILMER 


Selected Poems, by Aline Kilmer. Doubleday, Doran & Co. 

Aline Kilmer’s three books, Candles that Burn, Thi 
Poor King’s Daughter, and Vigils, have already been 
reviewed with high praise in Poetry. The present volume, 
a gay yellow-and-black book, contains forty-five of the 
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best poems of the three earlier books, and also two new 
poems. The little book seems to draw together admirably 
on one lyre the few main subjects of her verse—children, 
grief, the presentiment of approaching death, and the 
foibles of the human heart arraigned by a higher idealism. 

Granting the narrowness of her range, it might be 
claimed that few, if any, living women poets surpass her 
in the thing she tries to create—the informal, touching, 
personal lyric. Though this type is of wide—almost 
universal—appeal, no writer can produce a great many 
personal lyrics without surfeiting the reader’s appetite, 
and producing the effect of monotony or of the over- 
exploitation of personality. For this reason this slender 
volume of selected poems has, decidedly, its place. The 
choice of poems is excellent, and there are not too many. 
Interest in Mrs. Kilmer’s work should be stimulated by 
the recent dedication in New York City of the Joyce 
Kilmer Memorial Park, in memory of her late husband. 

This poem, Victory, from Vigils, illustrates Mrs. Kilmer’s 
keen sense of life’s queer contradictions: 

I sheath my sword. In mercy go. 
Turn back from me your hopeless eyes, 


For in them all my anger dies: 
I cannot face a beaten foe. 


My cause was just, the fight was sweet. 
Go from me, O mine enemy, 

Before, in shame of victory, 

You find me kneeling at your feet. 


Margery Mansfield 
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MERRILL MOORE’S POEMS 


The Noise That Time Makes, by Merrill Moore; with a 
Foreword by John Crowe Ransom. Harcourt, Brace. 
Good poetry seems, when one reads it, to have been born 

from line to line, from word to word, at the end of the pen; 
that is, one feels that the subject did not exist until the 
words were found. Most translations, and all half-finished 
poems, seem to be ideas or themes first completed in some 
rough way, perhaps in prose, and then jostled rather 
casually into words that only approximate their nature. 
Actually, of course, the themes have never been defined, 
they are simply left unfinished. It seldom happens, I 
imagine, that the words do flow in an unbroken stream 
from the first line to the last; the “inspiration” is normally 
achieved one line or word at a time, through hard work 
over more or less protracted periods. In other words, the 
most inspired poems are likely to be the most thoroughly 
revised. M. Vaiéry, I believe, has said that a poet is like 
one who carries a heavy weight to the top of a high building 
and drops it on a passerby; the passerby is aware of the 
weight and the altitude but not of the labor. 

Mr. Ransom, in his introduction to Mr. Moore’s poems, 
has said that Mr. Moore has always found it easier to 
write a new poem than to revise an old one; this is, | 
imagine, true of all of us. Mr. Moore’s poems are obviously 
unrevised; the meters are a kind of rhymed and butchered 
prose, and the diction is for the most part very, very 
approximate, to speak as charitably as possible. The fact 
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that Mr. Moore has written badly with deliberate inten- 
tion and consistent effect does not alter the fact that he 
has written badly. The reviewers who find “originality” 
in this sort of thing are deluding themselves: 

If it should ever be correctly determined 

How the Cyclops came to have one eye, 

Then let the ones whose cause it has been to cry 

Their own foolish story about it to men who are ermined 

And maced and throned and armed with scepter and crown, 

Let those absurd ones be given time enough 

To see their condition grossly and in the rough 

And then be shown water deep enough to drown 

Their lugubrious bodies in, that have long been cadaverous 

But so well perfumed and attired that it could not be told. 

For if they do not, when they grow really old, 

Vultures and crows who are very hard to fool 

May come and seize them, screaming and mutinous, 

And carry them off without writ or protocol. 


This is a perfectly fair specimen, though it is not quite the 
entire story. There are a few charming lines scattered 
here and there, and the title poem, though it is not exactly 
exciting, has, for Mr. Moore, rather few faults. This 
passage is typical of the best: 

And letters! See the orderly alphabet, 

A BC, and so on, like birds on a wire! 

And they fly up and settle down again, but yet 

No water nor flame has quelled their heat and fire. 

If Mr. Moore had spent on two or three of these poems 

the time that he frittered away on the book he might have 
accomplished something. As it is, I think one may expect 
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to be pardoned for refusing to take his art any more 
seriously than he himself has taken it. Yvor Winters 


HUMAN FACES 


Seesaw, by May Williams Ward. Bozart Press, Atlanta. 
This book is a portrait gallery. Mrs. Ward’s keen visual 
instinct, proved by her very original woodcuts, is the 
foundation for most of her poems. Her eyes, lighting upon 
some human shape, give her the first hint of personality; 
her imagination acts upon the hint with quick intelligence, 
and her disciplined technique completes a vivid portrait. 
Some of these portraits are swift journalistic drawings: 
Book-smart, The Best Housekeeper, The Heirloom, The 
Optimist, are examples. Others have color and lyric 
beauty, with a fine searching climax of sorrow or joy 
wrought without a false or wasted stroke. The best of 
these is a touching lyric, often quoted, which Porrry printed 
in1g2s. It is entitled My Little Sister: 
My littie sister had everything 
Everything in the work 
Blue eyes, dimples, pink cheeks, 
And her hair curled. 
She played forward at basketball, 
And shot ducks from cover. 


She had a sweet rose-colored hat. 
And a tall lover. 

All her life she had everything, 
Plenty and more than plenty. 

She did not need a perfect death 
Death at twenty. 
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Human Faces 


This poem illustrates the quality of human sympathy 
which gives warmth and conviction to this book. The 
reader never questions these portraits; the people are at 
once alive and in their prescribed places. It illustrates also 
the extreme simplicity of the author’s style, a style 
reportorially accurate and easy-going in the slighter 
poems, but rising to a quick and poignant lyricism in the 
finer ones. The above song speeds to its goal, and others— 
Portrait in Grays, The Schoolmistress, The Proof, Fellow- 
Travelers—are almost as swift to the bull’s-eye. 

The briefest poem in the book may be quoted in closing 
to illustrate Mrs. Ward’s sense of perspective, her solemn 
smile at life’s paradoxes. She calls it My House Is Small: 

An irrelevant cube: 
Absurdity 
Sucked by gravity 
Against immensity, 
Walled by diversity, 
Roofed by infinity. 
H. M. 
A LIGHT CASE 
Buck Fever, by Henry Morton Robinson. Duffield & Co. 

Mr. Robinson’s is the poetry of a mind in flux, uneasy 
among a divergence of credos. Gentle cadences seem his 
native utterance; yet he introduces his volume with two 
deliberately raucous narratives. The titular sonnet gives 
many ramifications of an unusual metaphor; but the 
last poem is laden with bromidics: /azy stream, leafy 
canopies, rolling meadows, errant cloud, rustling zephyr. 
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The shorter, unfalteringly unified poems in Eden of 
the Eaves, and Earth Canonized, justify the statement that 
the poet’s proper expression comes gently cadenced. 
Elsewhere he is unsure. Honey-bugler’s Retreat, a first- 
person narrative, would be a splendid job but for lines 
which have no valid relation with a gob’s thinking: 

I opened wide the singing tin 
And blew a Hallelujah blast, 
Like Judgment Day was coming in 
And coming mighty fast. 
That is authentic; but when one comes upon: 


She turned in silence, on her fac 
A young star broke its wand 


spoken by the same character, reality vanishes. I have 
heard roughneck, honest reactions to loveliness, even in 
that most sordid of chambers, the merchant marine 
fo’c’s’le. Surely Mr. Robinson must have listened to 
equivalent reactions during his two years in the Navy; 
but his difficulty obviously is a disinclination to continue 
a debased utterance at moments when his story com 
mences to soar. Percy Crosby was nearer to reality when 
he made his little gamin say, “Gee, it’s so beautiful that 
I'd like to give somebody a sock in the jaw.” 

The narratives are commendable, despite their unreal 
climaxes; but in the future Mr. Robinson will be truer 
to his best talents if he can contrive to steer midway 
between the rocks of raucousness and the shallows which 
lead to rolling meadows, leafy canopies, and errant clouds. 


Alexander Laing 
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AMERINDIAN 


Arrowheads, by Lilian White Spencer. Parade Publishing 

Co., New York. 

Mrs. Spencer knows and loves the Indian (Amerindian 
is a less confusing term), and the titular portion of her book 
bears loyal testimony to her good faith as an interpreter of 
the customs and feeling of certain south-western tribes. 
Hopi Woman, Troth, Return are penetrating studies of her 
dark-skinned neighbors, and especially Old Shaman, which 


begins: 


My son was killed in war against the whites, 
My son’s son starved on their way of exile, 
The son of my son’s son is at the white school— 


and ends in bitter scorn: 
The son of my son’s son reads a book; 
He counts one and two. 

The free verse of these poems makes little attempt to 
capture aboriginal rhythms; in this direction Dr. Gordon, 
the late Mrs. Burlin, and other contributors to Dr. 
Cronyn’s Rainbow Anthology have shown a keener instinct 
for the beat and swing of the Indian chanting, with its 
repetitive refrains. Mrs. Spencer’s effort in her thirteen 
“arrowheads” has been rather to present the vivid colors 
which tradition and superstition cast upon tribal customs 
and thinking. This she has continued more descriptively 
in the Sonnets of Amerindia, in which the form is of course 
an abrogation of any approach to Indian rhythms. In- 
deed, some of these sonnets are on Mexican subjects, or are 
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personal reactions to the varied and picturesque life on the 
borders of the white man’s conquest. 

The latter half of the small volume consists of personal 
poems, brief narratives, elegies, etc., and lastly a veritable 
zoo, thirty six-line portraits of Faery Beasts—the griffin, 
dragon, harpy, unicorn, centaur, chimera, and all those 
strange creatures of myth and dream which have adorned 
the poetry of all races and ages: a most serviceable series 
this, which ought to make a separate book, with gorgeous 
and terrifying illustrations. Here is one of them, The 


Phoenix: 
High-eyried on an Eden palm, 
His gold wings dripping sweetest balm, 
One sings with everlasting breath 
Whom Eve sought vainly to entice. 
Now, nowhere save in Paradise 
Dwells Beauty free from taint of death. 


The Spring Song of Aspens has a fluttering rhythm like 
the tree it celebrates. Finale, the elegy For 4. V., and 
certain personal poems show sincere feeling delicately 
handled. H. M. 

FOR ASSIMILATORS OF CULTURE 
Our Singing Strength, by Alfred Kreymborg. Coward- 

McCann. 

The idea back of Mr. Kreymborg’s book is admirable. 
High-school and college classes, women’s clubs, and other 
busy assimilators of culture need a comprehensive history 
of American poetry. To many people outside these in- 
stitutions such a volume should be useful for reference. 
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For Assimilators of Culture 


Mr. Kreymborg has done, however, only a reasonably 
good job with his idea. He covers the field pretty well, 
naming some seven hundred poets, most of them with 
comment. I can hardly understand devoting two pages to 
Jeanne D’Orge, however, and not even mentioning Jessica 
Nelson North, William Closson Emory, or Marion Strobel. 
The author writes of such forgotten nineteenth-century 
poets as Cranch, the Piatts, Ellen Hooper, and Lamar. If 
one is going to deal with such inconsequences, why not 
also with Grenville Mellen and Father Ryan? Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Kreymborg’s catalogue is as exhaustive as most 
catalogues; even the Britannica and Montgomery Ward & 
Co. have omissions in their works. 

The thing that chiefly annoys me is the style. It has 
none of the satisfying rhythm that one looks for in all the 
work of a poet, especially a poet whose verse is notable for 
rhythmic qualities. Some sentences are downright bad 


ungrammatical or incomprehensible: 


A controversy set in, the detonation of whose charges and counter- 
charges have been heard and taken up. 

Before Whitman, no American poet had dared more than mention sex 
and mentioned it sentimentally, 

The assembling of the data necessary for the book must 
have required an immense amount of labor. That there 
are some inaccuracies is not remarkable. That between 
two stories Mr. Kreymborg chooses the more interesting 
one, means merely that he has the tendency of the modern 


biographer. 
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In his judgment of the poets, the author is too generous, 
not to say charitable, to please the critical. He pours on 
praise with a hose, yet for the purpose of this book I cannot 
but feel that this is better than applying it with a medicine 
dropper. American poetry, particularly modern American 
poetry, is unappreciated, unread even, by the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people. They need to have its good 
qualities pointed out to them; a little overemphasis does 
slight harm. Moreover, Mr. Kreymborg’s relative placing 
of the more important poets—so far as he attempts this 
task—seems to me generally sound and fair. 

Nelson Antrim Crawford 


BRIEF NOTICES 


North America, Continent of Conjecture, by Robert 

McAlmon. Contact Editions, Paris. 

Cursory examination would be enough to show how far, 
in a similar project, Mr. McAlmon’s poem falls below Hart 
Crane’s The Bridge. His historical fragments—even with- 
out the organization necessary to a complete work—betray 
indiscriminate selection, careless understanding, and a 
reach too wide and too eagerly attempted to insure 
mastery. Vigor is present in many separate statements 
and excellent realism in several episodes, and one finds 
considerable control of structural and metrical variety, but 
the poem does not disclose a vision capable of utilizing 
these factors effectively, or with any assurance of the unity 
these large dimensions require. 
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Brief Notices 


Droll Parade, by Carlton Talbott. Horace Liveright. 

Mr. Talbott’s mechanical ingenuity outdistances inven- 
tion in his second book of droll fables. The dexterous 
narrative charm of Baillyhoo for a Mendicant is missing in 
these poems, whose appeal consists almost entirely in feats 
based on the rhyming dictionary. And although he has a 
curious flair for popular lore and fable, Mr. Talbott is 
unable to invest his legends with the humanity and beauty 
of those by John Crowe Ransom—the only American poet 
who reveals any consistent skill in this field. 


Scenes and Plays, by Gordon Bottomley. Macmillan Co. 

Nowhere in this collection of poems designed for oral 
interpretation does Mr. Bottomley achieve the sheer 
dramatic magnificence of his earlier King Lear’s Wife, but 
one cannot expect him to regain often the heights of that 
masterpiece. As drama, these scenes and plays have a 
shapely beauty and a remarkably concise power. As 
poetry, they offer little. It must be remembered that the 
author desires to use Janguage and rhythms which will 
lend themselves to oral rendition, but it is difficult to look 
upon his colorless prosaic phrases as passable verse when 
one remembers that great English dramatic poetry has 
never had to make concessions to the problems of enunci- 
ation encountered by the actor. Mr. Bottomley has out- 
done Masefield in writing special poems directly intended 
for such performance, but his gift for lyric and dramatic 
expression rarely equals that of the author of The Faithful. 
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Hovering Shadow, by Elizabeth Hollister Frost. Harper 

& Bros. 

Mrs. Frost has interesting ingredients for her verse; 
charming themes and characters, warm personal feeling, 
homely wit, and natural ease of expression are revealed on 
almost every page of her second book. Her difficulty lies 
in failing to refine these factors to the point where they 
will become suited to exact poetic uses. Her themes re- 
main loosely defined, her enthusiasm is indiscriminate, her 
wit is blunt, and her expression becomes slack. The fine 
overtones of the true lyrist elude her. The reader, finding 
many indications of self-possession, is puzzled to know why 
the poet has not taken greater pains with her work and 
achieved a higher standard. 


NEWS NOTES 


Mr. Clarence Weinstock, of New York, who is still under twenty or 
very little over, has led an adventurous life thus far of impromptu study 
and travel. He has covered most of this country in hardy and hazardous 
ways, stopping to take courses at various colleges, the latest being a 
scholarship in Mr. Meiklejohn’s experimental class at the University of 
Wisconsin. He has a very swift-working and explorative mind and body. 

Mr. Michael Roberts, an English poet who has a long address in 
Northumberland, says in a note accompanying his poems: “It may save 
time if I explain that I have a nodding acquaintance with modern 
mathematical physics, and that a knowledge of the work of Schroedlinger 
and Meisenberg is not utterly unrelated to some of my poetry.” 

Other poets of this issue who appear here for the first time are: 
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News Notes 


Miss Margaret Skavlan, a reporter on the Morning Oregonian of 
Portland, has contributed verse to various magazines. 

Mr. John Belknap is now employed in the public library of Cleveland, 
Ohio. He writes that Mr. Ted Robinson, the well known columnar 
poet and wit of that city, is his “most gullible editor.” 

Mr, Edwin Duerr was graduated from the Univ. of Cal. in 1926, and 
is now Instructor in Public Speaking and Director of Dramatics at the 
University of Nevada in Reno. 

Mr. M. Sweetkind, wns in Odessa, came at the age of five to this 
country, later won a Yale scholarship, graduating in 1920, and has been 
teaching and writing since he won his M. A. degree in English. He has 
published reviews and poems, and lives in New Haven. 

The other poets of this number have appeared here before: 

Mr. William Closson Emory, living, since his Hawaiian boyhood, in 
Detroit as sales agent for a steel company, is the author of de still, pub- 
lished last year by the Lotus Press, Detroit. 

Mr. Howard McKinley Corning has returned to his home in Portland, 
Oregon, after crossing the continent for the first time to spend the winter 
in New York. He is the author of These People (Harold Vinal, 1926). 

Mr. David Hamilton, of Chicago, is the author of a novel and of a book 
of verse, Four Gardens, published about 1920 in the Yale Series of 
Younger Poets. 

Mr. Leigh Hanes is a young lawyer in Roanoke, Va. Miss Sarah- 
Elizabeth Rod and Miss Pauline Leader live in New York, Miss 
Florence S. Small in Philadelphia, and Miss Nadejda de Braganga in 
Newport and New y ork. None of these has published a volume as yet. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Bridge, by Hart Crane. Black Sun Press, Paris; Horace Liveright, 
New York. 

Fire for the Night, by Babette Deutsch. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith. 

Preludes and nphonies, by John Gould Fletcher (new edition with fore- 
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Toward Equilibrium, by Polly Chase Boyden. Covici, Friede, Inc. 

The Secret Bird, by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Out of Every Day, by Agnes MacCarthy Hickey. The Bookfellows, 
Chicago. 

Poems of Easter and the Soul, by David Henry Kyes, Privately printed, 
Chicago. 

Walking Shadow, by Joseph Upper. Bozart Press, Atlanta, Ga. 

The Roosevelt and the Antinoe, by E. J. Pratt. Macmillan Co. 

Enghild, the Rime of Vision in the Twentieth Century, by M. Arthur H. 
Stockwell, London. 

The Battle of Brooklyn and Other Verses. Privately printed. 

The Natural Year (Three Volumes: April, July, December), by Frederick 
Edwards. William Albert Broder, New York. 

Hamilton, a Poetic Drama in Three Acts, by Chard Powers Smith. 
Coward-McCann, Inc. 


A SPECIAL EDITION AND A TRANSLATION: 

Samuel Daniel: Poems and A Defence of Ryme, edited by Arthur Colby 
Sprague. Harvard University Press. 

Spring Water, by Hsieh Ping Hsin, Translated by Grace M. Boynron. 
Printed in Peking, China. 


ANTHOLOGIES: 

Oxford Poetry, 1929, edited by Louis McNeice and Stephen Spender. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The Golden Stallion: An Anthology of Southwestern Verse, edited by D. 
Maitland Bushby. Southwest Press, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

The Red Harvest, edited by Vincent Godfrey Burns. Macmillan Co. 

The Stuffed Owl: An Anthology of Bad Verse, edited by D. B. Wyndham 
Lewis and Charles Lee. Coward-McCann, Inc, 

Best Creative Work in American High Schools—zg28-29, edited by 
George H. Gallup, published by the National Honorary Society for 
High School Journalists. 


PROSE: 


Vachel Lindsay, Adventurer, by Albert Edmund Trombly. Lucas Bros., 
Columbia, Mo. 


Frost in April, by Malachi Whitaker. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. 
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